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TENE CIRCULAR 
Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Trerus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 


simple order, ‘ Discontinue * 
Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y¥.”’ 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darty Reticiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than bovk-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 


‘in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 


posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


° - 
Che Oneida Community 
MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bugs; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT &ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green c& Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 


Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Bistx Coumenism—its constitu” 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of tbe 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; +l any of the 
above Publicutions may be sent by mail to allparts 
of the country. 
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In order that we may fully define our 





position in relation to the Unitarian as 
well as the Trinitarian scheme, we will 
conclude this article with an examina- 
tion of what we regard as the most im- 
posing form of Unitarianism, viz., the 
scheme of Swedenborg. 

Though the divinity of Christ is large- 
ly insisted upon inall his writings, yet 
Swedenborg was vot a Trinitarian. The 
unity of the Godhead is as prominent an 
article in his creed as it is im that of Uni- 
tarians or Mahometans. He acknowl- 
edges a trinity in one person, but not a 
trinity of persons. His doctrine is that 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are 
the soul, body, and spirit of one person. 
The following (from his treatise on the 
‘ Athanasian Creed,’ §17) may serve as a 
specimen of a large amount of discourse 
which may be found in his writings on 
this subject : 

“That in the Lord there is a trine, the Divine 
Itself which 1s called the Father, the Divine Hn- 
man which is ca!led the Son, and the Divine Pro- 
ceeding which is called the Holy Spirit, may be 
manifest from the Word, from the Divine Es- 
sence, and from Heaven. From the Word ; where 
the Lord himself teaches that the Father and he 
are one, and that the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
him and from the Father; also where ‘he Lord 
teaches that the Father is in him and he in 
the Father, and that the Spirit of Truth, which is 
the Holy Spirit, does not speak from himself but 
from the Lord: in like manner, from passages in 
the old Word, where the Lord is called Jehovah, 
the Son of God, and the Holy One of Israel.— 
From the Divine Essence ; that one Divine by it- 
self is not given, but there is a trine; this trine 
consists of esse, existere and proceeding, for esse 
must needs exist, and when it exists must pro- 
ceed that it may produce, and this trine is one 
essence and one in person, and is God. This 
may be illustrated by comparison; an angel of 
heaven is trine and thereby one; the esse of an 
angel is that which is called his soul, and his ex- 
tere is that which is called his body, and the pro- 
ceeding from both is that which is called the 
sphere of his life, without which an angel neither 
exists nor is. By this trine an angel is an im- 
mage of God, and is called a Son of God, and also 
an heir, yea, also a God; neverthe!ess, an angel is 
not life from himself, but is a recipient of life ; 
God alone is life from himself. From heaven ; 
the trine Divine, which is one in essence and 
person, is such in heaven; for thé Divine which 
is called the Father, and the Divine Human which 
is called the Son, appears there, before the angels 
asaeun, and the Divine Proceeding thence as 
light united to heat—the light being divine truth, 
and the heat being divine good; thus, the Divine 
which is called the Father, is the Divine esse, the 
Divine Human which is called the Sun, is the Di- 
vine existere from that esse, and the Divine which 
is called the Hoiy Spirit, is the divine proceeding 
from that divine existere and from the divine es- 
se. This trine is the Lord in heaven; his divine 
love is what appears as a sun there.” 

It will be perceived that Swedenborg 
was not a Unitarian in the usual sense 
of the term ; i. e., he did not teach that 
Christ was a man or an angel, but that 
he was one of the component parts of the 
Divine Being—the body, as it were, of 
which the Father was the soul. 

The doctrine against which Sweden- 
borg’s theory is specially arrayed is that 
of the Athanasian Creed, formerly the 
accredited standard of universal ortho- 
doxy, which teaches that there are three 
equal persons in the Godhead. With 
that doctrine we have no concern. In 
what we have to say, we shall answer sim- 
ply for our own views, which are that 
the Godhead consists of two persons, the 
Father and the Word, who are not equal 
but bear arelation tu each other like 
that which exists between man and wo- 
man, aud that the Holy Spirit is their 
joint effluence or radiating sphere. 

On this subject, as on all others, Swed- 
enborg is fund of cutting short all argu- 





ment and appealing directly to intuition, 





Thushe says in his treatise on Divine 
Love and Wisdom, §23— 

“ All the principles of human reason agree, and 
as it were concenter in this, that there is une 
God, the Creator of the universe; wherefore a 
reasonable man, by virtue of the common princi- 
ple of understanding, thinks no otherwise, and 
can think no otherwise. Tell any man of sound 
reason that there are two creators of the uni- 
verse, and you will find in yourself a repugnance 
thence arising, and possibly from the bear sound 
of the words in your ear; whence it is evident 
that all the principles of human reason join and 
coucenter in this, that Gop 18 ong.” 

We scruple not to avow that we have 
no such intuition as is here described, 
and that we regard the assertion of its 
universal existence asa sheer assump- 
tion. Our minds are so constructed that 
we never fee] the force of that kind of a 
priori reasoning or talk which undertakes 
to tell what the limits of uncreated ex- 
istence must be, without looking at the 
facts which testify what they are. Our 
difficulty is in conceiving of eternal past 
existence at all. But we know that 
something has existed from eternity, be- 
cause something exists now; and when 
we have past this point, we can as easily 
conceive, before examining evidence, that 
there are a thousand uncreated beings as 
that there is one. The necessity of ab- 
solute unity as the sole occupant of the 
sphere back of the created universe can 
easily be taken for granted, but can not 
easily be proved. Indeed the very per- 
sons who most peremptorily assume this 
necessity, invariably fall away from it in 
their theories concerning the uncreated 
unit. The orthodox are sticklers for the 
unity of the final cause, and yet they 
have their three divine persons. And 
even Swedenborg, though he has but one 
divine person, divides that person into 
three eternal parts—‘ esse, existere, and 
proceeding.’ Or, if it should be insisted 
on his behalf, that these parts are not 
distinct but altogether one, we may al- 
lege further that he divides the divine 
nature into two constituents, Love and 
Wisdom, and says expressly that these are 
‘two distinct things.’ (See Love and Wis- 
dom, §34.) Now it matters not whether 
the unity of the uncreated is broken ex- 
teriorly by division into persons, or inte- 
riorly by division into distinct spiritual 
components, If it is broken in either 
way, the assumption that the uncreated 
must be an absolute unit, is violated. We 
find in ourselves no more intuitive repug- 
nance against the idea that creation is at- 
tributable to a duality of persons, than 
we have against the idea thit it is at- 
tributable to a duality of causes in one 
person, and we have no rational re- 
pugnance against either, The only le- 
vitimate way to seek the truth in rela- 
tion to the antecedents of creation is to 
descend from intuitive repugnances (which 
are oiten nothing but traditional impres- 
sions) into the region of evidence. 


The moment we begin to interrogate 
nature in relation to her parentage, we 
find a repugnance arising against the 
idea of absolute unity in the uncreated. 
The universe proclaims that it is the off- 
spring of Love. But is love possible in ab- 
solute solitude ? What is love? Swed- 
enborg shall answer, He says in his Di- 
vine Love and Wisdom, §§ 47, 48— 


“It is an essential of love, not to love itself, but 
to love others, and to be joined to them by love; 
it is also an essential of love to be beloved by 
others, for thereby conjunction is effected. The 
essence of all love consists in cunjunction ; yea, 
the life of it, which is called enjoyment, pleasant- 
ness, delight, sweetness, beatitude, happiness, and 
felicity. Love consists in vur willing what is our 
own to be another’s, and feeling his delight as de- 
ligl.t in ourselves; this is to love... .. Who 
that is capable of looking into the essence of love, 
cannot see that this is the case?) For what is it! 
for a man to Jove himself alone, and not any ove 
out of himself. by whom he may be beloved | 
again? This is rather dissolution than conjunc-' 





tion: the conjunction of love arises from recipro- 
cation, and reciprocation does not exist in self 
alone: if it is thonght to exist it is from an imag- 
inary reciprocation in others. Hence it is evident 
that the divine love cannot but be and exist in 
other beings or existences. whom it loves, and by 
whom it is beloved ; for when such a quality ex- 
iets in all love. it must needs exist in the createst 
degree, that is, infinitely, in love itself.” 

Now according to this definition of 
love, if God is but one person, he could 
not love till he had created objects of love ; 
and hence it follows that unless some part 
of creation is co-eternal with himself, 
(i. e. uncreated, which is a contradiction 
in terms,) there was an eternity before 
creation in which it was impossible for 
him to be otherwise thar selfish! Have 
we no intuitive repugnance against this 
idea ? Does not nature cry out against 
it ? Is God absolutely dependent on cre- 
ation for the possibility of being happy ? 

Again, if we reason from the s2:en to 
the unseen, assuming that the essential 
nature of the effect is in the cause, we 
have proof as broad as the universe, that 
the Godhead is a duality; for every Jink 
of the chain of productive life, in its whole 
visible extent from the lowest region of 
the vegetable kingdom, to the highest of 
the animal, isa duaiity. The distinction 
between male and female is as universal 
as vitality, and all visible evidence goes 
to prove that it is the indispensible con- 
dition of reproduction, i. e., of vital cre- 
ation. If we find two elements in al! the 
streams of life, why should we not infer 
that the same two elements are in the 
Fountain ? 

Swedenborg, in all his writings, la- 
bors assiduously to make known that the 
human form is the archetype ot all exis- 
tences. He insists that every specific 
society in heaven is in the human form, 
that the universal heaven is in the hu- 
man form—and finally that God himself 
is in the humap form. On this founda- 
tion, certainly, the only consistent doc- 
trine of the Godhead that can be raised 
is that of its duality. For what is the 
human form ? Is it the form of man ? 
or of woman ? Nay; it is certainly the 
form of all that enters into the consti- 
tution of human beings, i. e., it is the 
form of both man and woman. To call 
a male form alone, the human form, is 
us absurd as it would be to call the right 
half of the human body the human form, 
or to call ‘ the odd half of a pair of shears,’ 
the shear-form. In our readings of Swe- 
denborg’s long discourses on the univer- 
sality of the human form in heaven, we 
have a continual desire to ask him which 
of the two human forms, or rather which 
half of the human form he refers to? He 
says nothing, so far as we know, directly 
on this point ; but he leaves us to con- 
clude from the fact that he evidently re- 
fers to but one of the two parts of the 
dual human form, and from the constant 
use of the word man in designating that 
part, that he refers to the male half. 
This being true, it follows that the fe- 
male half of human nature is not, in his 
view, of any account, and has no place 
in the higher regions of heavenly and di- 
vine existence. The heaven and the God 
of his theory, instead of being in the 
human form , is, if we may use the ex- 
pression, in the bachelor form—a semi- 
human anomaly. 

For our part, instead of having any 
repugnauce against the idea that God is 
a bi-personal being, we find all our natu- 
ra] prepossessions in favor of it. We are 
quite willing that the indications of the 
created universe should be true—that 
woman as well as man should have her 


‘archetype in the primary sphere of exis- 


teuce— that the receptive as well as the 
active principle, subordination as well as 
power, should have its represeutative in 
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the Godhead. And we believe that an 
unsophisticated child would much prefer 
the family-idea of a dual ‘head over all,’ 
a Father and Mother of the universe—to 
the conception of a solitary God. 

If now we interrogate scripture, we find 
the testimony of nature exactly and fully 
confirmed, ‘God said, let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness. * * * 
So God created man in his own image. 
Gen. 1: 26, 27. This is a favorite text 
with Swedenborg, and he builds large 
theories on a part of the idea which it 
presents. But let us have the whole idea, 
If this passage proves any thing, it proves, 
even in express terms as well as by im- 
plication, the duality of the Godhead. If 
man is the image of God, it is fairly to 
be inferred that God has both parts of 
human nature, i. e., is bi-personal ; and 
this inference is strengthened by the 
use of the plural pronoun in the clause— 
* Let ws make man,’ &c. But we are not 
left to inference. The sequel of the pas- 
sage quoted is this: ‘In the image of 
God created he him, male and female 
created he them.’ Here is an actual spec- 
ification of the first great feature in the 
human constitution which nfakes it an 
image of God ; and that feature is its bi- 
personality. 

In the New Testament we have an 
account of the manifestation of God. A 
person appeared in human form, profess- 
ing to be, not the entire Godhead, but 
the Son or Word of God, co-eternal with 
the Father, but subordinate tohim. In 
our controversy with Swedenborg we have 
no occasion to prove that this person was 
divine. On that point he accepts the 
testimony of the Bible as unreservedly 
as can be desired by orthodoxy itself. 
Nay, he goes far beyond all orthodoxy, 
and insists that Christ is not only a di- 
vine person, but the only divine person, 
the Father himself incarnate. He con- 
stantly and vehemently maintains that 
the Lord (by which term he always means 
Jesus Christ) is Jehovah, the only God 
of heaven and earth. He isa Unitarian ; 
but he reaches Unitarianism by a road 
exactly opposite to that which is usually 
pursued. Like ordinary Unitarians, he 
tirst plants himself on that part of the 
testimony of Scripture which asserts the 
unity of God. But when he comes to dis- 
pose of the problem of Clirist’s nature, 
he turns his back on them. While they 
assume the separate personality of Christ 
and save the doctrine of the unity by de- 
nying his divinity, Swedenborg assumes 
the divinity of Christ, and saves the doc- 
trine of the unity by denying his separate 
personality. We think, Swedenborg has 
the more formidable task of the two, It 
seems easier to get rid of the divinity of 
Christ than of his distinct personality. 
But in our view the true theory saves both. 

We first plant ourselves on that part of 
scripture which testifies that God made 
man in his own image male and female, 
(from which we infer his bi-personality,) 
and on the abounding evidence of the di- 
vinity and distinct personality of Christ ; 
and then we interpret the assertions of 
scripture concerning the unity of God by 
the rule which Christ himself has supplied. 
The text which Swedenborg most fre- 
quently quotes in proof of the absolute 
identity of Christ with the Father, is John 
10: 30—‘ Iand my Father are one.’ And 
may fairly be assumed that this text in- 
volves all that is meant by the unity of 
God as it is elsewhere asserted in the Bible. 
Now if it can be shown that the unity 
here intended is consistent with a plural- 
ity of persons in the Godhead, the seem- 
ing inconsistency between the unity, and 
the duality which we maintain, will be 
remoyed, and the labors of the common 
Unitarians to disprove the divinity of 
Christ, and of Swedenborg to disprove 
his personality, will be superseded. We 
conceive that the following sayings of 
Christ entirely define the sense in which 
he asserted the unity of himself with the 
Father: ‘Holy Father, keep through 


given me, that they may be one, as we 
are. * * # Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which shall be- 
lieve on me through their word, that they 
all may be one ; as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us. John 17: 11, 21. The 
unity here prayed for is expressly declared 
to be the same as that existing between 
the Father and the Son; and it is a 
unity of many persons, and is certainly 
consistent with their distinct personality. 
It follows therefore that the unity of God, 
in the sense in which Christ and the 
Bible assert it, is consistent with his 
bi-personality. 

We know no reason why absolute unity 
of life and spirit is not as consistant with 
duality of persons as it is with duality of 
powers (love and wisdom, for instance) 
in one person. Universal common sense 
recognizes the substantial unity of two 
persons standing in the relation of hus- 
band and wife. As ‘God created man 
male and female, and called their name 
Adam,’ (see Gen. 5:1, 2,) making ‘of 
twain one flesh,’ (see Gen, 2. 24 and 
Mark 10: 8,) so the common law of most 
countries treats man and wife as one be- 
ing, and in common speech they are call- 
ed ‘the united head of the family.” Ona 
similar principle we believe that the 
Bible asserts the unity of God in perfect 
consistency with the divinity and distinct 
personality of Chrisi. 

As to its results, Swedenborg’s doctrine 
is much the same as ordinary Unitarian- 
ism. In effect, it denies not only the di- 
vinity but the existence of the Clirist de- 
scribed in the evangelists ; for that Christ 
constantly and in various ways represen- 
ted himself as a person distinct from the 
Father. The very names Father and Son 
necessarily designate two persons ; and to 
say that the two things meant by those 
names constitute but one individual, i. €., 
that the Father is the only actual person, 
is to annihilate the Son. Christ said 
that he was sent by the Father, that the 
Father was greater than he, that the 
Father knew some things which were not 
known to the Son, &c. In all this, ac- 
cording to Swedenborg, there was but 
one person concerned ; which is as much 
as to say that the apparent person who 
said these things was a mere phantom or 
nonentity. Christ constantly prayed to 
the Father just as though there was a dis- 
tinction of personality between them ; 
but Swedenborg’s theory turns this into 
a downright farce, such as it would je 
for a man to present a formal petition to 
himself, or for a man’s body to pray to 
his soul. But these incongruities are 
easily smoothed over by resolving as 
much of the Evangelists’ account of 
Christ as is necessary into apparent 
truth, and falling back upon the ‘internal 
sense.’ In this respect Swedenborg has 
an advantage over common Unitarians. 


The doctrine which only denies the di- 
vinity of Christ is certainly less irrational 
than that which denies his existence. 
Both equally deprive the Christian scheme 
of its divine Mediator, and both, in our 
view, come within the range of the apos- 
tle’s test—‘ Every spirit that confesseth 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh is not of God.’ 





....The Kaffre Azzyat malleable iron, girder 
beam bridge, across the river Nile, on the Egyptian 
railroad, near to Alexandria, was opened to the 
public on the 25th of June, by the Pacha of 
Egypt. The structure is nearly 1,400 feet long, 
has eleven openings, two of which are 104 feet 
each, and spanned by the swing beam. The cen- 
ter of the swing rests upon a foundation pier, 
composed of six pillars of ten feet diameter each, 
and the remaining eleven foundation piers are of 
two pillars ; ten feet diameter each. These twenty- 
eight foundation piilars were sunk by compressed 
air, on Mr. John Hughes’ principle, to an average 
depth of nearly sixty feet below the depth of the 
river, and eighty-five feet below high Nile; the 
internal pressure in the caissons while simking, 
ranging from 23 Ibs. up to 34 lbs. on the square 
inch, in accordance with the depth in the ground 





thine own name those whom thou hast 


and the hight of the Nile. The time occupied in 


portion of them sunk below the bed of the river 
exceeded 1,500 feet. 
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the world, thun in regard to the family relation. 
The world place this relation on high as a para- 
mount and all-controlling relation—one which 
not cnly holds sway in this life, but continues on 
after death, and becomes one of the conditions of 
eternal existence. It is made one of the ele- 
ments of Christian character, and heaven itself 
is looked forward to asa place mainly of family 
reinion. The family tie, near and remote, 
bounds, almost universally, the scope of affec- 
tion; those standing outside of it being ac- 
corded only the meager ministrations of a dis- 
tant and selfish friendship. Parents hold a claim 
upon the life aud affections of children which 
nothing must dissolve. 

It is evident that Christ looked with but little 
favor upon this mere natural relation which the 
world worship. His teaching, his example and 
his spirit cut right across it. ‘Think not’ says 
he, ‘that I am come to send peace on the earth: 
I came not to send peace, batasword. For I 
am come to set aman at variance against his 
father, and the daughter against her mother, and 
the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law.— 
And a man's foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold. He that loveth father or mother more than 
me, IS NOT WORTHY OF ME; and he that loveth 


me. Matt. 10: 34—37. When one said to him, 
‘Behold thy mother and thy brethren stand 


And stretching forth his hand toward his disci- 


ren ! 


and sister, and mother? 


relation of all who do the will of God. 


tioned him concerning the male and female re- 
lation in the resurrection, he stated plainly that 
marriage pertained only to this world and the 
children of this world; and that ‘they which 
shall be accounted worthy to attain that world, 
and the resurrection from the dead, neither mar- 
ry nor are givenin marriage.’ And if marriage 
has no place in the resurrection, then the family 
relation which grows out of marriage, has no 
place there, and pertains only to ‘the children 
of this world.’ And if the Sadducees had ques- 
tioned Christ, on this point, he would have an- 
swered them in terms similar to those in refer- 
ence to marriage. 

It is, however, when we compare the spirit of 
the family relation with the Spirit of the Gospel, 


sinking these twenty-eight caissuns was less than|from it: ‘I pray for them: ‘I pray not for the 
twelve months, and the aggregate length of that) world, but for them which thou hast given me; 


for they are thine. And all mine are thine, and 


The extreme width of the | thine are mine, and I am glorified inthem. And 
bridge is forty-two feet, comprising a single line now I am no more in the world, but these are in 
in the center, and a camel track on each side.—| the world, and I come to thee. 


Holy Father, 
keep through thine own name those whom thou 


== | hast given me, that they may be one as we are, 


..--Neither pray I for these alone; but for them 


also which shall believe on me through their 


word. That they aus. may beone ; as thou, Fa- 
ther, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us; that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me. And the glory which thou 


at _ , |gavest me, I have given them; that they may be 
Christ, and the Family Spirit. | one, even as we are one. 
, at cf _ | me, that they may be made perfect in one; and 
There is no point on which the gospel of Christ | paz the world may knw that thou hast sent me 
is more at variance with the ideas and spirit of | gnq hast loved them as thou hast loved me. 


Tin them, and thou in 


Contrast with this the selfish family spirit that 
rules in the world, the spirit that would make the 
tie of mere fleshly kinship usurp the place of 
human brotherhood, that would ignore the fact 
that we are kindred of a heavenly Father, and 
belong to him, ‘of whom the whole family in 
heaven and earth is named.’ The spirit of fam- 
ilism isolates men one from another; creates bar- 
riers between them; makes clans; promotes dis- 
cord and strife. In its contracted, unsanctified love 
it clings to its objects with the unrelenting grasp 
of ownership, claiming that as its property which 
God alone should own—the life and affections 
of human beings. 

The selfish family spirit~—the narrow-minded 
spirit that feeds on mere fleshly relationship is the 
evemy of communism. And whoever seeks Christ 
and the fellowship of the resurrection spirit and 
life of heaven, must turn his back upon it and re- 
fuse its claims. ‘A man’s foes shall be they of 
his own household.’ His friends are the great 
family of God, whose names are written in the 
Lamb's book of Life.—r. L. p. 


~ 





Brotherhood. 


“Each for ail—be this our motto; nothing for 


son or daughter more than me, is not worthy of ourselves, but all for the brotherhood—be this 


the aim of our endeavor. By this deference we 
shall Jose nothing, but win all; our own self will 


without, desiring to speak with thee,’ he repbed;| come back from the general life, to which we 
‘Who is my mother? and who are my brethren ?’ yield, 


exalted, glorified, infinitely enlarged. 
Among friends a friend lives a double existence ; 


ples, he said, ‘Behold my mother and my breth-| he who presses the whole nation, all humanity, to 
For whosoever shallito the will of my fa-| his breast, how infinitely he multiplies his life! 
ther which is in heaven, the same is my brother, | Aji our impulses and efforts must flow into the 
Here the ax is laid at general life, as the brook flows into the river, 
the very root of the eelfish relation of mere| and the river intu the sea; our existence is a 
‘amilism. An infinitely higher and broader re- note, which floats harmonious in the choral song 
lation is recogmzed as displacing it—the rela-| of humanity. ©, what ecstasy, to feel ourselg 
tion of man to God and the interior world.— | amid the universal music, to revel in the fullness 
‘Behold thy mother and brethren stand without, | ¢ harmony ! 
desiring to speak with thee.’ How quickly the up, heart, will, and all within us, it will not be 
spirit that is cherished and fostered in the world very hard to give up what belongs to us external- 
would have responded to the announcement.— | 1y ; affectionate deference leads to self-sacrifice. 
But Christ recognized no claim of natural rela-| t¢ the welfare of the brotherhood demands the 
tionship, and turning his back upon it announced | ga crifice of our goods—if an object of the common 
the great principle of the brotherhvod and family good is to be gained by no other way than by 


In his| furnishing the means first which God has gi 
noted answer to the Sadducees when they ques- us, ar shrink ?”—Dr. Witte. en 


And if thus we give ourselves fully 


A noble sentiment! Would that it might 


animate every heart. Then would this be a 
brighter and better world. But all this, and 
more than all, is found in Christ, and the earth 
will yet be filled with his glory as the waters 
cover the sea. 
redeemed humanity take up the song of brother- 
hood, and ring its grand refrain through all the 
zones of this whirling sphere, in tones of ever- 
lasting victory and joy.—t. L. P. 


Then will the glorified host of 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





From Europe. 


Accounts received by late foreign arrivals say, 


there is reason to believe that a definitive treaty 


As its legitimate re- 


opened door the glories of the innermost heaven, 


Christ, the Community Spirit. 








that saprigned their antegoniem oan plainly - The of peace will soon be concluded at Zurich; but 
spirit of Christ is the spirit of Communism—of 
brotherhood and oneness. 
sults, it produces community of life, of affections 
and interests. It makes of all who receive it, one 
family—of one heart and une mind. 
sons from far realms and of diverse ancestry and 
unites them in bonds of the closest brotherhood, 
the dearest love, the most vital communion. 
that was asked for and comprehended in Christ’s 
prayer for his disciples—that utterance of his] 14, <Pranklin Expedition.’ 
heart, through which we may see, as through an a letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty, says: 


that it will bear the signatures of only two pow- 
ers—France and Austria. The preliminaries of 
Villa-franca will be strictly maintained. 

From England, we learn that the screw-steamer 
Fox, Capt. M’Clintock, which had been sent to 
the Arctic Regions at the expense of Lady Frank- 
lin, to discover traces of Sir John Franklin’s 
missing expedition, has returned, having been 
completely successful in ascertaining the fate of 
Capt. M’Clintock, iv 


‘At Point Victory, upon the N. W. coast of 


the Goene of Gederin, he Haine A es a man of King William Island, a record has been found, 
What is the lan-| dated April 25, 1848, and signed by Capts. Cro- 
guage of that prayer? Read a sentence or two! zier and Fitzjames. 


By it we were informed that 
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her Majesty’s ships Erebus and Terror were aban- 
doned m April 22, 1848, in the ice, five leagues to 
the N. N. W., and that the survivors, in all 
amounting to 105 souls, under the command of 
Capt. Crozier, were proceeding to the Great Fish 
River. Sir Jobn Franklin had died on June 11, 
1847. 

Many deeply interesting relics of our lost coun- 
trymen have been picked up upon the western 
shore of King William Island, and others obtained 
from the Esquimaux. by whom we were informed 
that (subsequent to their abandonment) one ship 
was crushed and sunk by the ice, and the other 
forced on shore, where she has ever since re- 
mained, affording them an almost inexhaustible 
mine of wealth. 

‘Being unable to penetrate beyond Bellot 
Straits, the Fox wintered in Brentford Bay.’ 

Among the interesting details of the expedition 
it is stated, that several skeletons of Franklin's 
men, large quantities of clothing, etc., and a du- 
plicate record up to the time of the abandonment 
of the ships, were discovered. 

The English journals strongly censure the in- 
complete and hurried manner in which the Great 
Eastern was sent to sea. 

Additional forces, both land and naval, and 
large supplies of ammunition, are being sent out 
by the British Government, for prosecuting the 
newly provoked Chinese war. The French Gov- 
erment, it is said, will also send from 12,000, to 
15,000 troops to China. 

The Spanish Government has appointed Gen. 
Serrano to the Captain-Generalcy of Cuba. 

Schamyl, the Circassian chief, is reported to 
have been betrayed and delivered as a prisoner to 
the Russians, for a bribe cf six million roubles, 
The Circassians continue to war against the Rus- 
aians. 

From the South. 

Another fillibuster expedition, supposed to have 
for its object the invasion of Nicaragua, but pro- 
fessing to be a mining enterprise bound for the 
Chiriqui diggings, has been nipped in the bud. 
The steamer Philadelphia, in which the fillibus- 
ters had embarked at New Orleans or its vicinity, 
has been seized by the vigilant action of the U. S. 
Marshal, under the direction of President Bu- 
chanan, and four of the leaders held to bail in 
$3,000 each, to answer. 





Facts and Topics. 


_...The widening of Duane street, New-York, 
involved the removal of the iron building of 
Mr. Bogardus, the first ever erected in this 
country. ‘It was removed,’ says the Post, 
‘with but little of the trouble and confusion 
which usually attend the tearing down of brick 
and mortar. The deed was done before we were 
aware, and the workmen seemed to fold their 
tents like the Arabs, and steal quietly away.’—- 
The Spirit of the Times thus records its demo- 
ition : 

‘Tt was put up a few years ago, and has always 
been occupied by Mr. Bogardus as his workshop 
for doing the lighter work of his heavy business. 
While the brick buildings in the neighborhood 
are torn down and ruined to make way for the 
widening of Duane street, Mr. Bogardus went 
quietly to work and took down his ‘four-story 
property,’ doing it without dust or noise, and 
with no injury to the material, and in a few days 
it will again rear its front in some other part of 
the city. When Mr. Bogardas erected this build- 
ing, it was predicted that the frost getting in the 
iron would crack the foundations and topple it 
down; the building, however, has stood firm to 
the time of its removal, never starting a hair’s 
breadth.’ 

This facility of removal is an item of economy 
to be set down among the other great advantages 
of iron buildings. 

....John Head, an only son of Sir Edmund 
Head, Governor-General of Canada, was drowned 
while bathing in the vicinity of the Falls of La 
Grand Mere, River St. Maurice, on Sunday mern- 
ing, Sept, 25. The Montreal Advertiser adds to 
this statement, that Mr Head could not swim, 
and on this account had not bathed before, which 
led to some bantering on the part of his friends, 
touching his manliness, which he wok a good 
deal to heart; and he determined to bathe the 
next morning. He dived into the water, and 
was carried down by the under-current. He was 
seventeen years of age; had made a guod figure, 
it is said, at the university of Heidelberg, and was 
about to proceed to Cambridge. 

... It is stated by the Kennebec Journal, that 
afew years since the wife to the then American 
Minister to England received from a friend in 
New England a box of Autumnal leaves, selected 
tor their beauty and their variety of tints. The 
lady wore them as ornaments, and they attracted 
much attention, and were greatly admired by the 
English people. Since then these leaves have 
heen in demand there, and every Autumn, pack- 
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ages of them are sent over by steamer, and flash 
their beauty in the high circles of London. 

me wantin ewe 
Gas for Light, Manufactured from Water. 


The Philadelphia Press of the 3d inst. states, 
that on the Saturday evening previous the city 
of Wilminton, Del., was splendidly lighted with 
gas made from water, under the patent of Prof. 
Sanders, of Cincinnati. The supply of coal-gas 
was turned off; the water gas was let into the 
pipes, and, says the account, Wilmington had a 
light thrice as brilliant, thrice as pure, as any it 
had ever know before. The practical working of 
the marufacturing process was witnessed by 
several journalists, and by some persons who are 
interested in the production of coal gas—among 
the latter the Superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Northern Liberties Gas works. All agree it was 
a decided success. 

The theory of Sanders’ process is this: Water, 
as steam, is decomposed, by passing over red-hot 
charcoal, and the resulting gases (hydrogen, 
carbonic oxide, and light carburetted hydrogen) 
are chemically combined with heavy carburetted 
hydrogen, or lght-giving gas, by the decomposi- 
tion of rosin or coal vapor simultancously with, 
and in the presence of the decomposition of the 
vapor of water. The gas manufactured is superi- 
or in color and strength of flame to that produced 
from coal. Rosin is used as the carbonizing ele- 
ment; the gas is free from sulphur or nitrogen, 
and has an odor rather agreeable than otherwse 

The Press adds the following statistics and 
conclusions : 

The price of coal gas in New York is $2,50 per 
1,000 cubic feet. In Philadelphia it is $2,25 for 
the same quantity. The cost of making 1,000 
cubic feet of such water-gas as illuminated Wil- 
mington on Saturday, ranges from 30 to 50 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet. 

The quantity of coa!-gas annually used in the 
city of Philadelphia is estimated at 6,000,000 cu- 
bic feet for which the public pay $13,500,000 per 
annum. Say that the water-gas be supplied at 
$1 per 1,000 cubic feet, and our public save $7, 
500,060, for hght alone every year. New-York, 
it is estimated, consumes twice as much coal-gas 
as Philadelphia; therefore, 12,000,000 cubic feet 
now costs $30,000,000 a year. Should the water- 
gas be substituted, the saving would be $18,000 
000 a year. 


- 


-_— 


An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, 12, 1859. 

We are already enjoying our enlarged parlor. 
We supposed there would have to be quite a time 
of dismal interruptior to our pleasant reunions 
there, but we have met as usual every evening. 
All possible preparation was made before the par- 
tition was removed, and the same day that the 
new part was let in, the floor was laid above and 
below and every thing was made snug and com. 
fortable. And we cannot tell how much better 
it is, how much we enjoy the new sense of liber- 
ty, of healthy respiration, and space for life and 
limb, and grace of motion which it affords. We 
were penned in before; now we are in a room. 
We sat in a mass before, file on file, with only a 
walk through the centre; now we sit in circles 
round the tables, and here and there in natural 
grouping, with space of unoccupied floor all about, 
that makes it look parlor-like and home-like, in- 
stead of like a stuffed mecting house. The room 
is simply squared or nearly so, and of course the 
evening reader does not need to elevate his voice 
—there is no new difficulty of hearing from the 
distauce of any seat being increased. The sym- 
metry of the building on the outside is thought 
to be improved by the addition, and on the whole 
we consider it nut the least of this year’s bless- 





ings. 

, at to Death, on the night of Sunday Oct. 
9th, the flowers in the garden, the vines on the 
bowers, the tomatoes and other tender growth in 
vegetable patches belonging to the domain, and 
all last summer’s leafing in wood and field be- 
longing to our prospect. The night was cold and 
clear and still, and the morning saw every thing 
glittering with the crystalized dew. Ho to the 
vintage! The grapes must be gathered. They 
are happily ripe; and not many of them injured. 
How nice it is to part the stem of a glorious clus- 
ter and lay it in the basket carefully, not to brush 
offits downy bloom. The keeper of the vineyard 
said he must have an earlier grape—he could no* 
trust the Isabella ; this year it has only ripened, 
by the lenity of the frost which has waited for it 
late. There are other varieties, the Diana, Dela- 
ware &c., that are earlier, and the Diana, he af- 
firmed is beller: we did not say ‘ sour grapes,’ but 
we think if there is any grape better than the Isa- 
bella, it must be very good. This first frost took 
us by surprise, and spurred the gardener also to 


CIRCULAR. 








his harvesting. Lest a second should immediate-j tide of dishonesty and corruption, 
ly follow, he truinped up a company of young | already so strong that many are almost discour. 
aged in trying to live an honest life. 


manhood at night-fall Tuesday, and we saw a 
large onion-bed swept clean ina trice. Drop, 
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which is 


Much of the real estate at the West is under 


drop, the leaves of the old butternut tree in the | mortgage to secure obligations, bearing very high 


sparkling morning air. This tree is the first to 
bare its head to winter. It isa kind of stoic 
among trees, that knowing what must come, 
makes ro parley, but hurries its fate. Its sub- 
mission is so profound that in the Spring it is be- 
hind all the rest in hailing the new regime. It 
has very little affinity with the evergreens. Oc- 
tober flowers are not so sweet as roses and pinks, 
but they excel in colors, and we have seen no 
pretticr boquets this season, than some that were 
made for an occasion last Saturday, and are now 
cherished as the garden’a last words. Mignon- 
nette, lavender, and bergamot and other sweet 
sinelling herbs, supply the place, at this season, of 
highly scented flowers, and there is a rich smell 
of ripeness in the garden air and in the fields in 
October that is peculiar. 


Monday evening, A. B. was criticised. He 
was commended as combining two things in his 
character which are too often disjoined, and that 
is, the manuers and tastes of a scholar and gentle- 
man, with the practical habits of a laburer. He 
is cultivated and polished and at the same time a 
hard worker. We associate more or less clown- 
ishness with hard work, and do not expect to see 
the scholar and gentleman plant a shovel with 
much effect. The gentleman may speculate on 
the science of under-duaining, but we do not ex- 
pect to see him in the ditch, hand to hand with 
his gang, or shouldering the practical drudgery of 
anursery. A. B. isan example of enthusiastic 
industry—is a pleasant associate—he is a man of 
guarded speech, knows how to be silent, when he 
has nothing to say, and speaks to the point when 
he speaks. 

A visitor says to us, ‘ You do not realize how 
different you are from the world. Your ways 
of dealing with one another are sonew. They 
surprise me. I say to Mr. V., You are not all 
equally industrious and profitable to the Institu- 
tion. I see one has more devotion and efficiency 
than another. How do you get along without 
complaining ? If I enter into partnership with a 
man in the world, I agree with him that he shall 
invest the same capital and work just as much as 
I do, and if he does not do his part, I find fault. 
But Mr V. says, if a man is slack among you, you 
do not complain of his wronging the Association, 
but you exhort him to improvement, on his own 
account. He will be happier if he is useful, and 
this is the appeal you make t him. Now this is 
a new idea—something the world never thought 
of.” Well, we do not make ary very great diffi- 
culty of it. Christ says, ‘ whoever will be great 
among you, let him be your minister, and who- 
soever will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant.’ Service is the ladder of ambition among 
us. Then we cultivate the faith, that whatsoev- 
er good thing any man doeth, he shal! receive of 
the Lord; our account book is with him. Then 
again Love is our wealth, and love is the reward 
of service; why should we be envious of those 
who are contented with less love than we desire ? 
We learn to connect our health and good spirits 
with the inspired activity of all our powers.— 
Some do not realize this clearly, but there is no 
reason to be impatient—it is a lesson of experi- 
ence. Here then is all our self-love arrayed in 
favor of our usefulness. But still below that is 
the spirit of Christ which is the element of our 
life. We confess his spirit and it diffuses itself 
among us and possesses us and controls our in- 
clinations and actions in a way of course unac- 
countable to the world. It is a spirit whose 
teat and drink is to do the will of God, a spirit 
of love and generosity and buundless sympathy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Credit-System at the West. 


Yankee Ridge, Iowa, Sept. 30, 1859. 


Dear Brotoer W :—The present state of 
things at the West affords a good exhibition 
of the natural, and I might say inevitable ten- 
dency of the ‘credit system.’ Here in fact this 
system has gone to seed, and we may see its 
legitimate fruit ; and certainly this frait is of a 
character net to recommend the system. Not- 
withstanding all that has been said in the papers 
at the east about its operation, [ do not think 
the people there have any thing like an adequate 
conception of its disastrous effects. The truth 
is, it hangs like a blight over the whole Western 
country, and cripples the people in all their af- 














fairs ; and what is worse, I fear it is swelling the 


as is possible. 


raker.’ 
have been, ‘Sherwood’s machine requires a man 
to rake the grain to the binder, who sits on an. 


rates of interest, and the manner in which it has 
become thus encumbered is this: 
and lots were purchased of speculators during the 
period of inflation previous to 1857, at high prices 
and partly on credit, mortgages being given to 
secure payment of the balance due. 
cases, men who had paid for their farms were 
obliged to mortgage them to secure debts con- 


Many farms 


In other 


tracted for improvements upon them, buildings, 
fencing. &c. When the crash came the prices of 
land and grain went down, and with them passed 
away the means of payment. The consequences 
are that indebtedness has accumulated to an enor- 
mous extent, and many are insolvent. More will 
become so no doubt. With good management 
many farmers are barely able to pay up the in- 
terest of their debts, and you will see at once 
what must become of those who are not good 
managers. I see no other way but that much of 
the property in this condition must change hands, 
and those indebted lose what they have paid. 
Another form of the credit system here is 
most pernicious, and that is ‘store debts.’ This 
is not peculiar to the West, only in extent. The 
eastern jobbers are so eager to sell, that the mer- 
chants here find it no difficult matter to get all 
the goods they want ‘on time,’ and having got 
the goods, of course they are anxions to sell, and 
will sell on credit, because if they du not, some- 
body else will. This gives the farmer and mechan- 
icachance to get in debt, and they are not slow 
to avail themselves of it, perhaps not meaning to 
pay at all, or, at best, only thinking they will be 
able to meet it sometime. The amount of this 
floating debt, as you may call it, must be very 
great, according to all accounts. The merchant 
here can not pay the jobber east, if his customers 
do not pay him, and of course there are many 
failures, and bad ones too. It is really astunish 
ing that the eastern men will not learn not to 
trust western merchants, when the process of 
failure is repeated over and over again; but they 
do not, and I think this tends to provoke dis- 
honesty. Rogues, and men not overscrupulous 
about such matters, seeing the facility with which 
goods can be bought ‘on time,’ no doubt many 
times go into business with the deliberate inten- 
tion of failing sosvon as they are well established, 
with the view t» make money. And the same 
principle works in the customers of the merchants, 
as well as in the merchants themselves. When 
will men become sick of such abominations ? 
Itis distressing to see to what straits the credit 
system has reduced many, and what tricks they 
have to resort to, in order to keep any property 
at all. Their creditors are constantly pressing 
their demands, and stand ready many of them 
to seize theircattle, grain, or other louse property, 
and sell it under the hammer, often at half its 
real value, and to avoid this sacrifice, and the 
suffering it would bring upon them, they give 
some friend or creditor bills of sale or chattel 
mortgages of their crops, or whatever they 
possess, and stili keep possession of their prop- 
tery as agents. It is a humiliating spectacle to 


see honest men, or those who would be honest, 


obliged to resort to such expedients, but so it is 


and thousands do it. 


But there is a brighterside to this dark picture, 


and that is, the really upright part of the people 
will learn to detest and avoid the credit system 
or at least be more careful whom they trust and 
how they get trusted. No doubt there are cir- 
cumstances whete some modifications of the credit 
system are desirable, but they are few compared 
with the great mass of such transactions at present: 


I am patisfied that the apostle Paul’s principle, 


‘Owe no man any thing but to love one another,’ 


will be recognized sometime as the only sound 


prirciple to do business upun, and I am thankful 


that the Oneida Community have adopted that 
principle, and will carry it out, as far and as fast 
God speed its work ! 
Yours truly, A. W. C. 
P. S. I notice in my letter from Freeport, pub- 
lished in Circular, one or two mistakes made by 
the proof reader or compositor, that I wish you 


would correct. In describing Sherwood’s Reaper, 


Mower and Binder, I am made to say, ‘Sherwood’s 
machine requires a man to rake the grain to the 
binder, who sits on anolier part of the machine 
opposite him, the grain being carried to the binder 
by a slatted canvass, while Manny's is a self- 


This makes it mere nonsense. It should 
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other part of the machine opposite him : while 
Manny’s is a self-raker, the grain being carried to 
the binder by a slatted canvass.’ 

The other mistake is where I speak of the width 
of the strip Fawkes’ Steam Plow would cut, The 
printers make it 6 feet, whereas it should be 9 feet. 





Freeport, Ill. Sept. 29, 1859. 
Dear Frirnps:—I thank God, to whom be 
all the glory, that I realize I am growing in 
grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. To do the will of God, 
and to beone with Christ and his church, con 
stitute my highest ambition, Christ to me is 
very precious—the chiefest among ten thousand, 
and the one alcogether lovely. I confess him 
the Savior and Physician of my soul and of my 
body. He is my all in all. I have sufferings 
and temptations in common with his children, 
but he is ever with me, my deliverer, my joy, 
my peace, my comfort—and his presence is my 
heaven. I confess my love and sympathy for 
the church of God at Oneida, and for all who 
Jove our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ in sin- 

cerity and in truth. M. M’Lenauen. 





Deeds and Words. 


Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoke a noble thought, 

Our hearts in glad surprise 

To higher levels rise. 
Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 

And by their overflow 

Raise us from what is low. 
[Long fellow. 





The Unitary Household. 


The following is a portion of a letter published 
in the Home Journal, from Mr. Edward F. Un- 
derhill, of New York, describing his new enter- 
prise of applying the principle of association to 
the household economies. It is an interesting 
experiment, and seems likely to call public atten- 
tion to the improvement of the social condit- 
ions of life, especially in cities. We are glad to 
see efforts made which go to demonstrate the 
advantages of aggregation and association over 
isolation, in all that civilizes and ameliorates the 
circumstances and the life of men and women.— 
This letter of Mr. Underhill was called out by a 
recent communication from Mr Genio C. Scott, 
in the Home Journal, on the difficulty which sin- 
gle women encounter, whatever be their social 
status, in obtaining homes in large cities: 

Realizing the advantages of associated over isola- 
ted effort, I initiated a movement last year, with 
the immediate purpose of demonstrating the appli- 
eability of association to the household, and with 
the ultimate design of so expanding the application 
of the principles forming its basis to other spheres 
of usefulness, as to result in the elimination of pov- 
erty. Under the name of the Unitary Household, 
the experiment has prospered; and it has now 
reached proportions which command for it respect 
on the general principle of human action which 
leads men to canonize an innovation which succeeds, 
after cannonading it until success is attained. To 
unfold the plan has required the co-operation of 
many minds, whose ingenuity has veen taxed to the 
utmost in adapting limited means to great ends; 
and they think they have developed a system of 
household organization more in accordance with the 
impulses of Christianity, the spirit of the age, and 
the deductions of political economy. Vous ver- 
rons. 

In this age the steam-engine so increases man’s 
power of movement, that while in a passive state 
we can travel tenfold the distance in a given time 
that we could a half century since. It so multiplies 
his power of creating wealtl as to completely oblit- 
erate the artificial differences in men’s exterior 
form; and we are unable to determine by sight 
alone whether the wealth of a person is measured 
by units or tens of thousands. With this instruc- 
tive fact before us, can any body see good reason 
why a thousand families should have a thousand 
eooking-stoves, a thousand wash-tubs, a thousand 
dining-rooms, a thousand front door bells, and a 
thousand sets of halls, any more than they should 
have a thousand railroads, a thousand steamboats, 
a thousand woolen manufactories, a thousand cot- 
ton-mills, and a thousand postal arrangements for 
their accommodation? Yet the same arguments 
which sustain isolation in the household, will apply 
with greater or less force in favor of isolation in all 
else. But it happens that in many branches of 
usefulness, society has found it impossible to fur- 
ther advance in prosperity without associated effort. 
Hence, when arguments so practical are presented 
in favor of association, prejudices give way, and 
nobody objects to the post-office because an unpleas- 
ant neighbor’s letter is carried in the same mail- 





bag. Nor does anybody join in a general denuncia- 
tion of rail cars, and refuse to ride in them, be- 
cause the same unpleasant neighbor avails himself 
of the same economy. 

Fifty years ago society did not more imperatively 
require railroads and steamboats, than it now re- 
quires Unitary Households, The hotel is not avail- 
able for persons of moderate means, and is not de- 
sirable if available, because the constantly recur- 
ring change, excitement, confusion, form, and 
extravagance of style, are incompatible with true 
sociality and home influence. The boarding-house 
is within means, but owing to its limited propor- 
tions, seclusion is next to impossible, and too great 
familiarity begets repulsions impossible to be re- 
pressed. Hence gossip is as much a concomitant 
feature of boarding-houses as are questionable fare, 
uncertainty of boarders, and ruin of landladies. 

Let the world say what it will, the Socialists are, 
after all, the prophets of the future. The details 
of their systems may be imperfect, but they are the 
true interpreters of the spirit of the age, which 
demands, as cardinal principles of action, economy 
of means, and distributive justice. The first is im- 
possible in the isolated household, but is a result of 
the associated effort of the Unitary Household.— 
The second is impossible until woman is emancipa- 
ted from domestic drudgery, and every avenue of 
learning and usefulness to which she may aspire, is 
opened to her. This. too, is only possible in the 
Unitary Household. With the lives of women re- 
volving around the cookiag-stove, the wash-tub, the 
cradle, the needle, and the broom-handle, their 
growth in true womanhood is dwarfed. 

Regarding then, the Unitary Household as of pri- 
mary importance in permanent social advancement, 
let me state briefly its plan. 

The Unitary Household is a co-operative move- 
ment, but is in no sense a partnership or joint-stock 
company; nor is there any prescribed faith or doc- 
trine upon which to found the imputation of a joint 
responsibility for individual ideas. Its manage- 
ment is controlled by one person, upon whom the 
entire responsibility of its affairs rests, and who re- 
ceives for his services a salary determined by him- 
self. The Household has no compact, each associate 
being at liberty to cease his association at any time. 
The rent varies with the size, location, and conven- 
ience of apartments. Meals are served a la carte. 
The ‘ General Expense’ of the Household, which 
includes the salary of its Chief and the rent of va- 
cant rooms, is divided equally. In general terms, 
the weekly business of the Household is so con- 
ducted that the receipts from all sources balance 
the disbursements to all points—including a salary 
for its Chief. Now, what is the practical signifi- 
cance of facts like these ? 

A gentleman and wife, occupying a splendid 
apartment, nineteen by seventeen feet, on the par- 
lor floor of a brown stone house on Fourteenth- 
street, have lived at a weekly expense, including 
table, of less than twelve dollars per week. 


A family consisting of two adults, a lad, two 
children and nurse, with two good sized rooms, on 
the second floor, and a place for the nurse to sleep, 
have lived at an average weekly expense of twenty 
dollars, table included. 

A lady and grown daughter, satisfied with a good 
sized single room, have lived at an average expense 
of less than eight dollars per week. 

Now, lest you think the fare questionable, I will 
state that the quality of the provisions is the best 
the market affords; and, as to variety, the bill of 
fare of yesterday’s dinner is a fair average. The 
figures represent cents -not shillings : 

Rice soup, 2; baked sea bass. 4; roast beef, 4; 
boiled mutton, caper sauce, 4; fricassee of chicken, 
8 ; cold corned heef, 4; mashed potatoes, 2; boiled 
potatoes, 2: boiled sweet potatoes, 3; succotash, 2; 
tomatoes, 2; cold-slaw, 2; baked macaroni, 3; cus- 
tard pudding, 3 ; pie, 3; apple-sauce, 3 ; peaches, 3; 
musk-melon, 3; water-melon, 3; bread, 1; rolls, 1; 
butter, 1; tea, 2; coffee, 2; cocoa, 2; milk, 2. 

Now, if facts like these teach anything, they 
teach that in the household even association is bet- 
ter than isolation. 


Let us see how it affects those immediatnly con- 
nected with the experiment. The associates of the 
household number about ninety—an average of 
about twenty-five families. By this system, twenty- 
five domesticated fathers are relieved of the bother 
of going to market, one caterer being sufficient for 
the whole; twenty-five housewives ure not obliged 
to be up early and late, to oversee the affairs of the 
household, for two Chiefs--one above, and one be- 
low stairs--are sufficient to do the duty as well, if 
not better than the whole twenty-five in isolated 
households ; and instead of at least thirty servants, 
fifteen are found to be quite as effective. In a so- 
cial point of view the results are equally good — 
Twenty-five families no longer exist in dens of mis- 
anthropy and monotony, which, while it dwarfs 
their spiritual growth wastes their pecuniary means. 
If exclusion be desired in the Unitary Household, it 
can be had. But if the happiness of Associates de- 
mands society, the parlors are at all times availa- 
ble, and seldom without occupants. Neither storm, 
nor want of time, nor distance, nor ordinary ail- 





ment debar them from society. And apropos to 
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Mr. Scott’s communication, to be a single lady is 
not an unforgivable offence in the ethics of the Uni- 
tary Household. 





The Great Eastern. 





We will not treat the reader as being quite 
ignorant of the history of this unequalled spe- 
cimen of naval architecture. Something of 
its history is more or less familiar to all of us. 
We know, for instance—or, if we lo not we 
must have been shut out a good deal from the 
reading world—that the Great Ship was plan- 
ned seven years ago ; that Mr. Brunel planned 
it, on the basis of giving to the ship a ca- 
pacity to carry coal enough for « voyrge to 
Australia and back; that Mr. Scott Russell 
built the ship, adopting his own pvinciple of 
the wave-line for its shape, and Mr. Robert 
Stephenson’s cellular principle for its construc- 
tion ; that the ship progressed slowly towards 
completion, under great financial embarrass- 
ments ; that the launching was quite a history 
in itself; that the company finally broke down 
under the weight of pecuniary responsibilities ; 
and that a new company, commencing work 
without an incubus of debt, sent an army of 
workmen into the noble vessel last spring.— 
Some among us, adepts in figures, can tell 
how that the upper deck is 692 feet in length ; 
that the extreme width at the broadest part is 
equal to that of Portland Place in London ; 
that the hight of the bull is 60 feet ; that the 
weight of the mere hull itself, in iron, is 7,000 
tons ; that when laden with everything, living 
and dead, for which Brunel planned it and 
Scott Russel built it, the mighty ship will 
weigh 25,000 tons; that 10,000 iron plates 
were used in the construction, fastened by 2,- 
000,000 rivets; that the hull has everywhere 
double walls, with a cellular space between 
them, like the Menai Britannia Bridge ; that 
the ship is cut off into ten vast boxes or com- 
partments, each one thoroughly water-tight, 
and independent of the others; that several 
of these compartments have each a large and 
complete hotel, with saloons, dining-rooms, 
kitchens, larders, and sculleries, deposited in 
it, as if dropped down from above into a vast 
box, and that it is only a question of carpen- 
ter’s work to make these hotels equal to the 
requirements of 4,000 passengers—that is to 
say, a community equal to the population of 
a small town, besides a crew and workirg staff 
of 400, has to be boarded and ‘ done for,’ du- 
ring the whole time necessary for a voyage to 
Australia Others of us, curious in pistons 
and cylinders, screws and paddles, can tell that 
the floating monster is to be propelled by 
screw, paddle, and sails all combined ; that the 
paddle engines have mighty cylinders 74 
inches in diameter, with 14 fect stroke; that 
the paddle-wheels are larger than the arena at 
Astley’s ; that the screw propeller is 24 feet 
in diameter, and is worked through the medium 
of a monster shaft 160 feet in length ; that 
the engines for the screw have cylinders 84 
inches in diameter ; that each of these cylin- 
ders was made in one casting with 34 tons of 
molten metal; and that all the engines to- 
gether would work up to many thousands of 
horse-power. * : * i ° 

The reader must bear in mind, that in order 
to render the ship proof against hard blows, 
the interior is divided by iron walls into several 
compartments ; the walls extend from side to 
side, and from deck to bottom ; and are so un- 
broken by any openings, that passengers can- 
aot go from one compartment to another with- 
out ascending one staircase to the deck, and 
then descending another. Each compartment 
is, in fact, complete in itself, and would re- 
main dry even if those adjoining were filled 
with water by a breach, or at least such is the 
expectation of the constructor, The com- 
partments are about ten in number; and each 
will be the floating home of a community sep- 
arated from all others on board, except on the 
neutral ground of the deck, which covers the 
whole of them. 

Kitchens, larders, pantries, and sculleries 
are provided in all or most of the compart- 
ments. The kitchens have—or will have when 
finished—those ingenious combinations of boil- 
ers, ovens, hot plates, stew-pans, roasting- 
grates, broiling-stoves, &c., which our iron- 
mongers are now so clever at making, and 
which will cook dinner for a large number of 
persons in a very small cubical space. A vis- 
itor walking along the deck sees two doorways 
in each paddle-box; these he finds lead to 
passages and staircases within the paddle-boxes 
themselves, communicating with kitchens in 
the regions below. These are cunning devices 
which will be very convenient to cooks and 
waiters, and will lessen the probability of sa- 
vory dishes ‘ wasting their sweetness on the 
desert air.’ As to the store of creature com- 
forts necessary for the temporary dwellers in 
the Great Ship, this is, of course, a question 
of numbers. We know that the Himalaya 














took out a thousand soldiers to the Black Sea 
during the Crimean war, and fed them regu- 
larly and well; and if the public will only 
consent to voyage by thousands in this much 
larger vessel, there is every reason to believe 
that the commissariat department will be duly 
attended to. 

It is when a visitor gets among the ma- 
chinery that bewilderment is most likely to 
seize upon him. The steam-engines are so 
much more vast than those of any other ship, 
that each engine-room is more than a room— 
it is a factory. The paddle-engines, built by 
Mr. Scott Russell at the place where the ship 
itself was built, are eneahy nearly fifty feet in 
hight, from the lowermost support of the bed- 
plate to the uppermost sweep of the crank — 
This hight of 50 feet is divided by light iron 
flooring and platforms into many stages, con- 
nected by light iron ladders, in such way as to 
give easy access to every part of the ma- 
chivery. As he desecnds lower down these 
iron ladders, the visitor feels that the engines 
are something tremendous even in their silent 
quietude ; and remembering that these hnge 
masses of iron revolve and slide quite smooth- 
ly under the influence of steam-power, he 
must needs admire the perfection which en- 
gineering mechanism has now reached. If the 
upper part of the machinery is the brightest 
and most visible, the lower part strikes most 
on the imagination. Darker and darker do 
the slender ladders become until we reach the 
bottom, where mysterious passages lead to the 
numerous and capacious boilers in which the 
steam is raised, to the furnaces which lie be- 
neath these boilers, to the doors through which 
coal is thrown into these furnaces, to the bunk- 
ers or enormous receptacles in which coal can 
be stored to the quantity of ten or twelve 
thousand tons (forty collier ship loads) at 
once ; and to the mighty pipe, kept warm in 
its jacket of non-conducting materials, through 
which steam will travel from the boilers to the 
engines. Not the least strange among the 
seenes in these lower regions are tie two tun- 
nels. We have said that all of the compart- 
ments in the hull of the ship are eut off one 
from another; but there is an exception to 
this in the case of two iron tunpels, which ex- 
teid 160 feet along the vessel far below the 
water-level, aud piercing several of the parti- 
tion-walls ; but the joints at these places are 
sedulously made water-tight. ‘The tunnels aie 
for the purpose of giving the engineers tree 
passage between the paddle-engine room and 
the screw-engive room, and also to accommo- 
date one of the jacketed steam-pipes. ‘These 
pitchy-dark tunnels, echoing the footsteps from 
their sides and wall and floor of sheet-iron, 
might suggest a hust of gloomy images to us— 
if we would Jet them. 

Further ahead, aud here and there in differ- 
ent parts of the mighty fabric, are the rooms 
fur sbip-stores, and the berths for officers and 
men. When these rooms are only half filled, 
and their contents not yet symmetrically ar- 
ranged, they appear like a whole range of 
warehouses——tier above tier, ope opening into 
another, with trap doors gaping from the upper 
to the lower. And yet, when we have seen a 
whole range of these rooms, we find that it is 
simply the contents of one compartment, cut 
off from others of similar kind by the iron 
walls or bulkheads. 

Arrived again on deck, there are the five 
funnels before us—those vast sheet-iron cylin- 
ders through which, when lying ov the deck a 
few months ago, a tall man could walk up- 
right; and there are the six masts, some built 
up of spars, some made of plate iron, with 
dises or diaphragms at intervals to strengthen 
them within ; aud the rigging, some of which 
exhibits a new mode of combining hemp aud 
wire in the same rope; and the quadrangle of 
gaugways between and upon the paddle-buxes, 
whence Captain Harrison will observe and cou- 
trol everything ; aud the telegraph with tle 
iudex-hand, aud the words, * Ahead,’ * Astern,’ 
Slow,’ ‘Stop,’ ‘Go on,’ &e., by which tle 
Captain will communicate with the engincer 
down in the depths below—the engineer look- 
ing at a dial which will tell the tale silently ; 
and the buats, a whole row banging over eaca 
side of the sbip, and provided with the new 
quick lowering apparatus; and the machinery 
tur working the rudder—. But we must stop. 
— Chambers’ Journal. 





——Your general intelligence and culture enter 
into your ability to perform the huinblest off.ce 
daily life. An educated man, who can use 8 
hands, will make an anthracite coal-fire better and, 
quicker after half a dozen trials than a raw Irish se:- 
vant after a year’s experience. —dtlantic Montiiy- 
ee 
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J. M. W. Canada.—You will see the terms of the 
paper in the present number. The price of Bible 
Communism, which we gend as requested, is fifty 
cents; and with postage added. , 
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